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The Scientific Monthly 


THe Sctentiric MONTHLY should be read by every one interested in the prog- 
ind every one should be interested, especially at the present time, 


ress of science, 
basis of national efficiency and of national 


for science and its applications are the 
During recent months a large number of articles have 
nt national emergency Of one of these the Review 


welfare. ippeared in the 


MONTHLY beari iy on the pres 
of Reviews tor November says: 


“We all knew, in a general way, that the military appl of s tl 
present world struggle were numerous beyond precedent. DL s \ 
were lacking until recently. The scientific achievements of the warring forces 
were apparently regarded as military secrets, and we had quite reconciled 

r for most of the interesting 


selves to waiting until hostilities were ove i I 
ful surprise that we read a briet 


mation on this subject. Hence it is with grate 

article in THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY by Dr.G K. Burgess, of the United States 
Bureau of Standards, in which the author, just back from an official jour 
abroad, presents some of the most impressive facts that he gleaned in his vi 


intimate inspection of French science applied to warfare 

Among articles bearing on the food situation is one entitled ‘‘ Food in War 
Time,” by Professor Graham Lusk, of the Cornell Medical College, probably the 
leading authority in the United States. The Literary Digest, which has called TH 
SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY “the best scientific journal published,” remarks in its ‘ssu¢ 


for January 12: 
rid of our silly ideas about what is 


‘* That it is time some of us Americans got 
r Opinion exprest by Prof. A. M 


fit for food and what is unfit is the concluding 
Reese, of the University of West Virginia, tn 
ntributed to THe ScrENTIFIC MONTHLY.” 


an article on ‘ Reptiles as Food 
ct 


Other articles bearing on the food situation are on the results of research on 
fishery problems, by Professor Philip H. Mitchell, of the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries; 
The Banana—a food of exceptional value, by Professor Samuel C. Prescott, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Entomological Research and Utility, by 
Dr. E. P. Felt, New York State Entomologist; The Wood Lot, by Professor J. W. 
loumey, director of the Yale Forestry School, and Milk and its Relations to Health, 
» F. Rettger, of Yale University. The MONTHLY has also contained 
s in war, bacteriology and the war, the psychological 
at thi present time. 


by Professor | 
rticles on mineral resource 
uits, and similar subjects of pressing importancs 
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tressor E.G Nours!i 
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Volume VII 


A NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR SECOND 
ARY EDUCATION! 


InN the twenty-five years ending 1915 
the enrollment in public high schools of the 
United States increased 554 per cent. To 
there 


iately a million and a half boys and girls, 


day are in these schools approx 


one of every sixty seven of our entire popu 


lation. And despite the many forces urg 
ing youth from school into work or leisure 


steadily increasing proportion of the 


led remain tor the entire 


lumber enro 


which is now 


fourse 


more than ninety-three per cent. of all 


12.000 schools reported to the 


of Education. 


These astounding figures are just cause 


‘or pride, especially when we reeall that 
' the nations of the 


America alone of all 


education uni 


earth offers th Ss secondary 


versally and free of charge. The growth of 


the high school reflects the spirit of th 


their faith, beautiful if sometimes 


onile 
eopte, 


blind, that only through edueation can the 
basis of democracy be securely laid and the 
welfare of individuals promoted. Truly in 
America there is 


Spreading through every inch of earth’s old mire 
I 


these facts do not tell the whole 


But 


story. Two of the f our Union 


States 0 


the 


schools. 


relative 
One of these 


have approximately same 


number of hich 


states has expended for buildings and 


grounds an average of $97,000; the other. 


$14.500. The former expends annually for 


An address delivered before the National Coun 


eil of Edueation at Atlantic City, February 26, 
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operating expenses $23,000 per school; the 
latter Ss? 400 In the tor er state 1) +) 

high schools ive a four-year irse and 
all continue for at least thirtv-six weeks in 
each veat n t itter many the 
schools have three, tw { ( ne-veal 
courses il the school ve s quently 
abbreviated In the former stat 13 per 
ent ol il the ! scl rs are 
men; in the latter, only 35 s there any 
surprise when you learn ry 
1.000 inhabitants the former state enrolls 
24+ in ts high schools W e the tter 
enrolls only 5, or that of every thousand 
students enrolled, the se] s of t forme 
state have 65 boys In the se ClLaSS AS Con 


pared with the 14 boys of the schools in 
r state Within five weeks st 


talked wit] prinei pals ft two 


the sist 
winter | 
high schools, one of w h paid more pet 
month for trans] 


ortation than 


the other one pupil per vear for 


all expenses, including instruet 

These ire st k ng i 1 I lor hl I 
trasts In explanat ll be answered 
that the first state, with the sprightliness 
of its youth and I n ti iIndancee 
its natural resources, p! les its superior 
schools with searcely a thougl s to tl 
cost. while the latte) ancient n story 
7 | not v > 7 vered Tie p Ty 
slavery, has built up its se schools 
with a sae f hat halleng eral 
idmiration We iimit that it has 
a ne 1ts he St, as hest vas u lerstood 
hefore our outpouring wealt] or the 
purposes of war But the fact remains 
that in our Union of sister states youth has 


by the mere accident of birth lamentable 








; 
‘ 


differences of opportunity. To assume 
that these differences can persist without 
disturbing the relations between the states, 
is to question the ideal of social integrity 
and to raise doubts as to the effectiveness 
of education itself 

All this brings to a focus the question of 
national concern with the provisions each 
state makes for education. In the past 
short generation we have seen a steady 
encroachment on the old doctrine of states’ 
rights as it has become manifest that for 
the promotion of the general good the na- 
tion must direct activities which concern 
he people as a whole. Matters economic, 
industrial, and even moral, have passed into 
the control of the federal government; al- 
most alone, education, the greatest of all 
funetions of society, has been left largely 
to the individual states or, in some eases, 
to even smaller political units. But so 
long as social and intellectual intercourse 
is free and negligent of political bound- 
aries, so long as migration from district 
to district and from state to state is un- 
restrained, so long as we are bound into 
one great mutually dependent union of 
states—indivisible and inseparable most 
of all in a social and an intellectual sense 

the problems of one unit, however small 
that may be, are the problems of all. 

In times of national crisis, when the at- 
tention of the people as a whole comes to 
a focus on a few sharply defined and im- 
mediate aims, the attitude and the re- 
sultant activity (or lack of it) of a small 
group of workers in some remote mill or 
mine, are obviously of general concern, but 
no less truly in normal times are the attitude 
and the activity of men in any place what- 
soever potent for good or for evil to the 
nation at large. And if we hold that edu- 
cation, properly defined and directed, is 
the sole means of integrating society, of 
making men free and equal or even of con- 
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tinuing the American ideal that they 
should be so, we must also contend that all 
youth, despite the accidents of birth, must 
have at least a chance of acquiring not only 
the tools of learning but also the later 
training in young manhood that will best 
promote his own and the national welfare. 

Consequently, my first thesis is this 

The fede ral qove rnment should equalize 
the opportun ties of all the youth of our 
land for secondary education 

The mounting cost of secondary educa- 
tion has occasionally brought criticism 
from those who feared that the people 
could not pay the bill; but only one fact 
is more patent than America’s willingness, 
and that is its ability. During the past 
year we have with enthusiasm voted for 
the needs of war appropriations that make 
our budget for secondary education seem 
by comparison trivial. Billions of dollars 
we have ungrudgingly given for an initial 
offensive against the enemies of our ideals. 
Shall we begrudge mere millions for de- 
veloping the bodies, educating the intel- 
lects, and formulating the ideals of our 
children who must perpetuate all that we 
now feel is worth living for and dying for? 
Surely unless our children become worthy 
of the ideals of this nation, the sacrifices 
for the war will have been made in vain! 
The annual budget for all of our 12,000 
public high sehools is only $80,000,000. 
Appropriated annually one fifth of one 
per cent, of the amount that we are ex- 
pending this year on war alone would make 
possible a high school education for every 
young man and woman in America. More 
than that: it would emphasize to every 
citizen the fact that education, secondary 
as well as elementary, is truly the concern 
of the nation. Thus substantially rec- 
ognized, education might seem to rank in 


the eyes of the federal government as 1m- 
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portant as the boll weevil or the wheat so long as the earth was a stable place for 
rust living. diseuss his ting was merely 
This proposal at once raises the sub- acade eC But with edueatio t is differ 
sidiary matter of ¢ ntrol. If the federal ent Not e\ thes illest det of subject 
government appropriates generously for matter, of method, or of diseiplin iy 
secondary education, shall it also control t t] 1 ¢ t in terms of 
the high schools? The issue must not be ultimate purpos Consequently we must 
confused by a consideration n erely of the see that despite thr ! X t rv 
nadequate machinery now available in our the publie of far-reaching results fron 
neglected and undermanned Bureau of secondary education d desnite the 
Edueation. Certainly as a policy the gov brilliant rk don n manv of our schools 
ernment can not appropriate material sums on the teaching subjects, the so real 
for any purpose without assurance that zation of the student-hody nd the like, 
the money will be properly spent, but if no satisfactorv results or even assured get 
does not follow that. detailed control is the eral progress can tf , ntil w know 
only sequent option. The extreme divers- with greater definiteness than at present 
ty ot conditions and consequent needs in the ideals of our nation 
our broad land and indeed the gems of Germany was in this fog until Fichte il 
our national spirit are opposed to any luminated the matter his t 


centrally determined strict uniformity addresses to the German people; France 


Experience of different individual states stumbled in semi-darkness until under t 
has shown the unwisdom on the one hand leadership of Paul Bert it formulated 
of unrestricted subsidies and on the other. philosop! vy of secondary ¢ eation And 
largely because it denies growth through as has been recently pointed out, these are 
democratie participation, of central deci- the only two nations that have shown in 
sion concerning the details of loeal ad the present war precisely what they set out 
ministration. A compromise presents the to attain by means of their s 
deal, which appears in our second thesis schools, Their programs we can not a t 
‘ The administration of se ondary edu ation of eo irse for our ide S al lar different 
should be locally directed, in ace ordance But just what I" they ( n they 
uth formulated prin iple s of our national formulated so s to guide but not restr | 
ideals. the individual ho must daily make a 
What are these pr nciples : Here is the dozen de sions that should be determ 
fundamental problem of secondary educa by national air They ist he If our 
tion to-day. Every one who seriously at work is to be intelliger f it is to 
tempts to formulate his philosophy of edu effective. our ideals ist shir 
cation finds himself pushed back and back as a pillar of fir v night and b 
to a pragmatic definition of Plato’s ‘‘ good In the ear v davs of our u depender 
life,’’ whieh like ‘‘Christian citizenship,’’ men discussed fully and freely t 
‘the harmonious development of powers,’’ and aspirations of the new natior Jeffer 
and other similar terms is so general as to son and Patrick Henry, Hamilton and 
be accepted by eve ry body and vet deter Jol n Wu ney Adan s. and the other ners 
mine nothing. To the ancients it made no of the republie set forth t vhat 
real difference whether Atlas stood on the they considered the ideals that had f 
— a i oe 5 the 


the back of a turtle or on something else; mented the revolution a iad guided 
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Their dis- 


cussions served not only to clarify their 


framers of the constitution. 


own minds but also to inform and unify 


their countrymen, But since that remote 
day we have mainly quoted old definitions 
as if age had conferred on them a_ per 
manent sanctity and validity. Suddenly 


confronted by a crisis we realize that the 
old definitions are true only in part for 
the America of 


afresh the confusing complexity of modern 


to-day. As we examine 
discern two dominating currents, 
ideal of 
centralization, 


life, we 
one setting toward a social 
the 


and as in the confusion of the present we 


new 


justice, other toward 
dimly perceive evidences that many of our 
conventions are soon to be challenged, we 
are forced to a realization that the ideals 
of the eighteenth century need a restate- 
ment in terms of conditions of the present. 
We ean not make the world safe for democ- 
racy without knowing somewhat definitely 
what democracy is; and, conversely, we can 
not be sure that democracy is safe for the 
world if it may be interpeted liberally to 
justify wilful license. 

It has now become obvious to all, as it 
was in the beginning to a few of the wise, 
that this war was made not only possible 
but also inevitable by education—a type of 


education which from the beginning em- 
phasized artificial class distinetions, trained 
each for his predetermined place in society, 
and slowly but surely destroyed the in- 
the 


If purposeful edueation could so 


dividuality and initiative of lowly 
classes. 
effectually in a relatively brief time mold 
a heterogeneous group of peoples into the 
unity that they still manifest, certainly a 
highly conceived education with an equally 
definite but superior purpose is the only 
weapon that promises ultimate effective op- 
position. And the purposes of secondary 
education must be determined by the ideals 


of the nation. 
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A reformulation of our national ideals 


being necessary as a foundation for our 
new education, there must be provision for 
that 


It can not safely be left to fortu- 


a statement reflects national senti 


ment, 
itous expression by an individual, whether 


he be happily endowed with breadth of 


vision, abundant facts, and utter imparti 
ality, on the one hand, or merely with 
abundant leisure and a happy faculty of 
expression, on the other; it should not be 
left to committees hurriedly working ‘‘in 
spare time’’ and usually reporting what 
is satisfactory neither to the entire mem 


Any 


chanee, 


bership nor to the public at large. 


humble individual. had he the 
would make an extreme sacrifice to assure 
program for the future. 
Shall it not 


the task statesmen, philosopher, 


himself a wise 


Can a nation do less? sum- 
mon for 
sociologist, economist, and practical man 
of affairs, not omitting the philanthropist 
included in the 
And shall 


national 


if, indeed, he be not 
person of each adviser called? 
not their tentative formulation of 
ideals be reshaped and polished by popular 
discussion until, a glowing jewel, it directs 
the lesser programs of industry, and soci 

alike? The third 
Provision should be 


made for a reformulation of the ideals of 


and edueation 


ology 


thesis, then, is this: 


de mocracy So as to ¢ rpre Ss the de ( pe st 
meaning of contemporary American life. 


When we 


eratic ideals, then, and not till then, we 


have a restatement of demo- 
shall be ready to formulate a meaningful 
statement of the ends of secondary educa. 
tion, a statement to which recourse may be 
had whenever a problem of organization 
matter 


or of administration rises. As a 


of course every intelligent, pofessional 
schoolmaster would at once begin to trans- 
late the 


practises, but again leadership will be nec- 


national ideals into edueational 


There is no need of pretending 


essary. 








high-school teachers are 


that all of 
er competent or professionally inter- 


our 


ested enough to refer details of practise 


to abstract principles; even the best men 


nd women in education profit enorm- 
suslv from diseussion and mutual criticism, 
This leads, then, to the fourth thesis: 
P 0 sion for thee 


4 in terms of national ideals of a prag- 


must be made formula- 
ati philosophy oT secondary education. 
Who shall make this provision? 
e in the past there have been 


From 
me to tin 
appointed by 


ng in importance up to the National Edu- 


various organizations, rang- 
Association, committees entrusted 
ith this duty. We know 
have worked and how helpful their 


ition 


how earnestly 


they 
reports have been. But no one can know 


is well as the committee members them- 
selves under what handicaps and at what 
personal they worked, 


Without relief from the important tasks 


sacrifices have 


for which they were at home employed 
they have snatched the time for wider pro- 
fessional service from needed leisure ; they 
have attended in distant cities conferences 
which had to be sadly abbreviated because 
of the personal expense involved; and they 
unable adequately to extend 


have been 


necessary discussion and research because 


the limitation of funds and time at 
their disposal. These committees have 
done all that could be expected of them. 
But now there is need of more. If sec- 


ondary edueation is to be as potent in 
America as it has been in other countries, 
if the preservation of our ideals is as nec- 
essary as we profess by our preparations 
for war, then a program more definite and 
more complete than we have ever before 
made is imperatively demanded. 


For the formulation of such a program, 


I propose that*first of all an adequate sum 
the 
government, from the treasury of this As- 


of money be secured, from national 
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from other sourees which | 


sociation, or 


have reason to believe stand ready to ap 
propriate it, to justify a commission that 
will give to the task such time and such 
labor as may be necessary With this sup 
port, I propose that there be appointed a 
national commission of the most mi pe 
tent men obtainabl men dra for the 
most part from active edueational work 
but supplemented by others oO are en 
gaged in related and interested activities 
This central commission should in the be 


make a_ tentative 
fundamental principles and o 
siderable detail the 
volved. All this should then be ret 


to similarly 


vinning 


definite problems n- 
erred 
elaboration 


for criticism and 


constituted committees in each of the 
The 


should in turn be 


States. reports of these committees 


submitted to the central 


commission for collation, criticism, and sup- 
plementation with such evidence as may in 
the meantime be scientifically collected. 
Thus may be prepared a tentative program 
that 


will be modified as local needs or new 


conditions demand, but a program ob 
viously based on definite principles that 
concern the welfare of the nation through 


the welfare of individual. 

The final 
The United 
should be 


support as will enable 


thesis that I propose is this 
Education 
given such increased diqnity and 


sh le adey 


States Bureau of 
ft te form 
ship in the new program. 
Appropriations sufficient for the work 
to be be demanded of 


that 


Commissioner of Eduea 


undertaken should 


Congress, together with legislation 


will elevate the 


tion to a rank comparable with that held by 


a member of the cabinet. The artificial 


attitude 


rank is not important, but the 


that it reflects is profoundly so, Perhaps we 
ourselves have not in the past sufficiently 
recognized the importance of education as 


a factor in national welfare; perhaps it is 








3806 


due to our own inactivity that the Bureau 
the 
has not developed equally with those ¢con- 


charged with interests of education 
‘erned with agriculture and with labor. 
The 


activities, of 


should continue its. best 


and beyond these it 


sureau 
COuUTSe : 
constituted SO AS to 


should be promote 


effectively what is of approved value. It 


should further initiate and conduct ex- 
periments, critically examine both the 
method and the results of experiments con- 


them when it 


seems wise under wide and diverse condi- 


ducted by others. repeat 
tions, make public not only well-substanti- 
ated 
as to how they may be used by others, be 


results but also detailed suggestions 


ready to give personal aid to schoolmen, 


wherever they may be, when they are con- 
fronted by problems that they can not 
satisfactorily solve, conduct impartial, sci- 
and exhaustive surveys for con- 
structive the 


should give the real leadership that the im- 


entific, 


purposes—in short, Bureau 


portance and indefiniteness of education 
to-day demands. 
In conclusion may I not utter a word 


of warning? Conditions resulting from 
the war are likely to challenge secondary 
education as it has never been challenged 
before. Already rumblings are being heard 
from different quarters, and the evidence 
is that they are but beginnings of more 
general attacks to come. Of 


who constitute the new generation literally 


the citizens 


millions have had experience, some of it 
not wholly satisfactory, in the public high 
schools. Less and less can eriticism eman- 
ating from these dissatisfied alumni be re- 
When 
the pinch of taxation is really felt, and it 
is proposed that 
made first of all in edueation, when criti- 


buffed by contemptuous generalities. 
economies be 


financial 


cism instead of pride is expressed for ex- 
pensive high-school buildings, when we are 


rebuffed in efforts to seeure salaries ade- 
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quate to reverse the decline now recognized 
in the quality of secondary-school teachers 
when even the enrollment of vouth begins 
to shrink, then we shall have to justify our 
work clearly and econvincingly—or retreat. 
can not afford to do. In the 
the fate of 
day in the hands of the men and women 
engaged in the education of youth. For 


the sake of the same ideals for which lives 


That we 


truest our nation is to 


sense 


are being freely offered, let us stand firm 
hold fast to what we have. and confidently 
based on a consonant philosophy boldly 
demand even more for the edueation lead 
ing to national service. 

THomas H. Briaes 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A BRANCH LIBRARY AND HER NEIGH 
BORING SCHOOLS 

MANY experiments in the correlation of 
the library work with the -sehools, which 
are, incidentally, typical of what other 
branches are also attempting, have been 
tried at the East Portland branch library. 
We have emerged from them all ardent ad 
vocates of every kind of library-school co 
operation and you will not wonder at this 
when I have related some of our experi- 
ences. 

We are fortunately located in the center 
of a group of schools, there being six ele 


mentary and one high school, all within 
short walking distance of the library. I 
have had the valuable and unique experi 
ence of having come to the East Portland 
library before any school work was at- 
tempted, and of having remained there 
long enough to note the gradual growth 
from a point where there was no official 
connection between the two institutions to 
the conditions of to-day, when there is a 
very well-defined and well-organized plan 


of work between them. This development 
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vas made possible by the agreement entered 
into by the school board and the library 

ard in 1910 whereby both make contri 


’ 


ns to the purchase and distribution of 
:s and the instruction of pupils in their 
se. Thus I have been able to observe 
in the results ob- 


F< r- 


rst hand the difference 


nable under the two conditions. 
erly the only school work done was with 
scattering individual pupils who volun- 
tarily, though somewhat aimlessly, strayed 
» the library, and the librarian in order 
her next-door school had to have a 
from the central school 


written permit 


ftice. We have seen the gradual letting 
down of the bars on the part of the school, 


and the growing consciousness on the part 


or the library for the need of closer con- 


tact and an actual share in the shaping of 
intellectual impulses, so that the schools 
were opened to the librarian to visit at her 
will, and the teachers allowed and encour- 
aged to use the library and to send pupils 

it. The excellent work of a few inspired 
teachers who realized what an asset the li- 
brary could be to them in their school-room 
work soon convinced all of the great value 
of this work. Then came the open and en- 
thusiastic policy of the present school ad- 
ministration, by which not only are the 


schools eneouraged to do this work but 
they are required to; school time is given 
for it and a regular official schedule is 


made out and included in the school course 
of study. 

Under the old system the pupils who did 
come to the library were absolutely help- 
less. They expected the librarians to run 
and do their bidding, they did not attempt 
to find for themselves even a Dickens’ novel 


or a Longfellow poem, but having an- 
nounced their demands stood back and 


waited for the books requested to be placed 
in their hands as though they felt this was 
the world. 


our sole and ehief mission in 
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In truth, for a while it did 


to be; for all of our time was taken up 
complying with the simple request, hand 
ing out Oliver Twist or Hiawatha hese 
| } } 

heipless DOVS and girls, SO that W had no 
hours in the dav left to do the difficult ref 
erence, debate, or research work requiring 


real bibliographical sk 


the knowledge of how to use t] brary has 
been passed on to all, we find it very diffi 
cult even to press our services up thes 
proud self-helpful pupils who come for 


reference work, and we are many times al 


most put to shame by our high-school de- 


with their mastery of research 


and 


ormerly, it was no uncommon experience 


baters 


: 
skill in using library tools. 


methods 


to have high-school pupils, when selecting 
read- 
book. 


influence them 


a book for required supplementary 


ing, ask us which was the smallest 


The subject-matter did not 
* choice; the size alone de 


one whit in thei 
You 


had very patriotic young peopl 


have thought we 


had 


termined it. might 
you 
been on hand to observe the mad seramble 
‘*Perfect Tribute’’ 


‘*Man without a Country.”’ 


after Andrews’ and 
Hale's With 
these there vied in popularity such books 
Beaucaire,”’ 


nd the 


as Tarkington’s ‘‘Monsieur 
Grenfell’s ‘* Adrift on an Ice-pan”’ a 
of William 


Mouse-trap,’’ ‘‘The Ek 


volumes Dean 


and ‘‘ Evening Dress”’ 


miniature 
Howells 
vator’”’ also Yeats’ 
‘*Land of Heart’ 
volumes could be carried in t 
They 


knowledge.’’ 


s Desire,’ any of which 


he vest pocket. 


truly wanted a ‘‘royal road to 


Again, it was an every-day 


occurrence to be asked DY high-school 
‘*ITvanhoe’’ or 


of the An 


unblush 


pupils for a synopsis of 


** Lady of the Lake,’’ or ‘‘ Rime 


cient Mariner’’ because, as they 
‘couldn’t get the 


At first 


us to think that they could ask these things 


ingly admitted, they 


story from reading it.’ it amazed 


without a blush of shame. It made us feel 
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that the man who said the present age is 
more concerned about pure food than about 
pure books and that it preferred to eat 
bacon rather than to read Bacon certainly 
knew what he was talking about. How- 
ever, I think not many pupils are now leav- 
ing the grades without having gained, first, 
some ability both to get the thought from 
a printed page, and to express it in their 
own words ; second, the expectation of find- 
ing the printed page a source of both profit 
and pleasure. They will happily not out- 
grow their chimney-corner days without 
having felt the real charm of great books 
and without having made a number of these 
their own possession for life. These re- 
sults have been accomplished in three 


1. By the technical instruction ; 

2. By the topical study periods and ‘‘li- 
brary hour’’; 

3. Through the inspirational presentation 
of the literature of power. 

At first we attempted only the technical 
instruction, such as the lesson on how to 
open a book, and how to use the book in- 
dex, given to the pupils of the lower grades 
at the school building; and the lesson in the 
use of the library catalogue, given to the 
upper grammar grades at the library 
building. Next came the instruction in the 
use of the dictionary and encyclopedia, 
given at either school or library according 
to circumstances. Closely on the heels of 
this followed the topical study work done 
at the library—the elementary groups be- 
ing always accompanied by the teacher, but 
the high-school classes often coming alone. 
At first the teachers desired to have all the 
material looked up and ready on the tables 


in order that the pupils might spend all 
their time reading, feeling that their boys 
and girls could get so little out of it if they 
had to spend part of the hour looking up 
their references. But now the teachers are 


all converted to the belief that the facts the 
pupils could learn in the hour are worth- 
less compared with the gaining of the abil- 
ity to find these facts and thereby other 
facts when the time in their lives arises for 
their need. So the library is now left in- 
tact and the entire work of finding the ma- 
terial is left for the pupil, the teacher act- 
ing as the guiding spirit, and the librarian 
as the index finger pointing the way if the 
class seems puzzled or would otherwise 
overlook valuable material. 

This topieal study work soon brought 
out the need for a knowledge of other li- 
brary tools, such as the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature, Granger’s Index to 
Poetry, and special subject encyclopedias, 
such as those on United States history, nat- 
ural history and music. The instruction 
in the use of these books is given by the 
librarian directly to the class while at the 
library, or the information is communi- 
eated to the teacher, who in turn passes it 
on to her class at the time she sees fit. 

Following this stage in the instruction 
came one of the most interesting of the 
added phases of the work, the regularly 
scheduled ‘‘library hour,’’ usually once a 
week, conducted by the teacher of litera- 
ture in the elementary grades, the work 
being wholly planned by her and the time 
used either to supplement the reading-class 
work or many times for the looking up of 
topies or the solving of problems assigned 
by teachers of other subjects. 

Finally we reached what seems to me the 
pinnacle of our work, the placing of the 
ornamental cap on the strong, plain col- 
umn, by finishing up all this technical in- 
struction with the inspirational presenta- 
tion of literature, not of knowledge and 
facts alone, but the literature of power, of 
form, the great books of the world. Cer- 
tainly we should have stopped before we 
had searcely begun if we had taught these 
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children how to find a book or reference 
without making them want to read and re- 
read the book and love the poem after they 
1ad found it. This inspirational side of 
the work is carried on both by the teacher 
and the librarian: by the librarian in her 
book-talks given at the schools and in the 
story hour at the library, and by the teacher 
in the ‘‘library hour’’ when she oftentimes 
grants to her class the privilege of using 
the whole time for silent reading, merely 
for pleasure, and leaves to them the choice 
of what they shall read. 

In deciding the policy for the book-talks 
it seemed best that we should come out 
strong on a few good books rather than at- 
tempt to suggest many, for it seemed un- 
wise to create this new taste and then run 
the risk of surfeiting it immediately. In 
choosing the books we should talk about, 
we consulted very little the asserted likes 
and dislikes of the children, remembering 
that, as Professor Norton points out, a 
taste for literature is a result of cultiva- 
tion more often than a gift of nature. And 
generally the reason for a chif’s revolt 
against a book is because the person who is 
handing it out to him does so with an un- 
certain and apologetic air, reasoning by 
some peculiar logie that the child nat- 
urally likes the mediocre and_ stupid 
book. We went ahead on the theory 
that no great book could be uninterest- 
ing, that the only reason it was a great 
book was because it had passed muster age 
after age, people had read it and liked it 
and demanded it, and the publisher had 
found it profitable to bring out edition 
after edition of it. Only the best books 
were presented. Of course the librarian 
was shrewd enough to choose the most in- 
teresting selections for her reading. The 
response was immediate. The librarian 
could scarcely get back to the library from 
a book-talk at school before a troop of boys 
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and girls would come in for the book. 
Having heard a part of it, they wanted 
more. 

The teacher’s part in the accomplish 
ment of these results has been a very great 
and a very important one, and the telling 
of this tale | am going to leave to one of 
the teachers in our district who so success 
fully carried on this work at our library 
during the past year. 

LoA Evetyn BaAiLey 


LIBRARIAN, East PorTLAND BRANCH LIBRARY, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


THE USE OF THE LIBRARY AS AN AID 
IN SCHOOL-ROOM WORK 


We have heard a good deal and we have 
read a good deal about study-supervision, 
and problem instruction and socialization 
and motivation, until we have come to have 
a good wholesome respect for all the words 
But we very often have a little 
to Mary 


in **1-0-n.”’ 
difficulty in relating these ‘‘ions”’ 
and Johnnie and the others. 

The topic of my discussion is exactly 
what my class did and just exactly what | 
found out about my class and its work in 
the library. 

If you should ask the business man what 
the trouble with our children is, he would 
immediately say that they are not aceu 
rate, that they can not add correctly, they 
can not spell correctly, they can not speak 
correctly. But like every other type of in 
dividual, our business man bases his judg 
ment entirely upon a few horrible examples 
his limited experience has furnished him. 
Of the great 


graduates, who are so accurate as to correct 


number of publie school 
the business man’s letters, both in fact and 
grammar, his memory does not remind him 
As a matter of fact, our schools are turn 
ing out human products more accurate in 
the mechanics of learning than the world 


has ever known before. The story is told 
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of the trouble many of the candidates at 
the Officers’ Training Camp near San 
l'rancisco had with a problem in square 
root whieh occurred in their examination. 
Finally, one of the officers took the prob- 
lem to the editor of one of the big loeal 
newspapers and it is he who tells the story. 
Ile says, ‘‘l tried it on all the fellows on 
the editorial staff and then on all the re- 
porters, but no luck. Then a_ happy 
thought struck me—lI ealled in the office 
boy. He took out his trusty pencil and 
showed us how it was done.”’ 

When it comes to the mere mechanies of 
arithmetic and spelling, the reading of 
words, the learning of rules of grammar 
and facts in history, our children have ae- 
quired a skill that is marvelous. To beat 
it the teacher has to keep the book open. 
And vet, in spite of this boasting I have 
done so far, what gray hairs I have are 
caused by the haunting fear that some one 
will come in and ask my elass a question 
not in the book or one that requires a small 
amount of thinking. Their memories are 
very often like photographie plates and 
their ability to think about equal to that 
of the plates. 

The general publie visits the school ex 
hibits and marvels at the neatness of the 
work and its beauty, and the teacher smiles 
sardonically and sadly. And vet of all the 
elements in the training of the child, the 
most important to him and to civilization is 
just this power of thinking off the beaten 
track. Facts go sooner or later, technical 
skill in arithmetie and spelling vanishes 
shortly after the individual ceases constant 
application, but the thing that is constantly 
re-creating ammunition to meet future ex- 
perience out of the elements of daily life is 
the power of thinking, of colleeting facts 
and arranging them according to their log- 
ical relations and then abstracting from 


them proper judgments. In this, our 
school children are desperately weak and 
teachers who have realized the seriousness 
of the problem have searched eagerly for 
material and means of developing this abil- 
ity in their classrooms. 

Let me re-state the problem. We have 
children in our elassrooms who thrive 
wonderfully upon the predigested material 
of the text-book. They learn the assign- 
ment from day to day and recite as if they 
understand what they are talking about. 
Yet the school and the learning material 
are so artificial and so different from what 
the children meet in their daily experience 
that if you could open a youngster’s head I 
have no doubt but that you would find each 
subject boxed up in an airtight eompart- 
ment and elassified as to chapter and page, 
and about as intelligently assimilated as a 
parrot’s knowledge of the French lan- 
guage. Our children do not understand 
what they are studying and I am very 
much afraid that the more the teacher ex- 
plains the less they understand. 

My elass came to me in January with a 
reputation. The teacher who had them be- 
fore me, a woman by the way of rare skill 
and patience, said, ‘‘If you can teach those 
children to think you deserve a Carnegie 
medal and a seat in the Hall of Fame.”’ 
They were docile and they were nice and if 
I did not make the assignment too long 
they could manage to repeat part of it, but 
that part had to be extracted by means of 
a pump. 

I had read with infinite discouragement 
the requirements of an ideal recitation, of 
the oft repeated and much urged advice 
that the teacher say little and the pupil 
much, that reasoning was to be developed 
along the exciting route of induction, 
that self-expression is not only a requi- 
site of mind-development, but a positive 
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joy to the child. I tried all that the 
books told me to, and all that my principal 
told me to, on that class. But there was 
nothing stirring—not even the suspicion of 
a rustle. They refused to become en- 
thusiastic over the material in the course of 
study. They worshipped the text-book 
with a reverence that would stand no con 
tradiction. If, perchance, I suggested that 
the text-book was inadequate, or inaccurate 
or one-sided, I could see that their props 
were gone and that the universe was no 
longer an orderly system. 

Now that was the situation in January. 
In June—my class was not yet a group of 
Darwins or Huxleys or Wilsons or Roose 
velts, nor did they present to me original 
ideas with regard to square root or history. 
But this they could do. They could stand 
upon both feet, unembarrassed, and, fairly 
elear-headed, draw out of a storehouse of 
facts accumulated from various sources 
sufficient material, logically arranged, to 
make a five-minute talk before the class. 
Gone was the bird-in-the-nest attitude, the 
mouth wide open waiting for food to be 
dropped in. They had learned to get out 
and seratch for themselves, and best of all, 
they had begun to feel, at first faintly and 
later with increasing foree, that exercising 
one’s own wits was not altogether a joyless 
experience. What did it? The library 
more than any other one thing. 

Once a week and at a regular period, we 
made a business visit to the library. We 
went there as a country merchant would go 
to his wholesale house in the city. We went 
there to examine a storehouse of goods 
brought from all parts of the world and to 
select for our own particular trade the 
most profitable goods. 

Each child had a problem. The problem 
may have been drawn from some vocational 
study, biographical, historical or what not. 
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The child chose his own topie from the 
group. He knew that he had to dig out the 
information, he knew he had to organize 
that information and he knew that he was 
expected to present that information be- 
fore his class in such a way as would inter 
est them and hold their attention. There 
was a definite purpose all the way through. 
My part was to see that the youngsters did 
most of that for themselves, to see that 
eareful record was made of the assignment 
of each individual, and UN choosing the 
right sort of material keep up their interest 
in the work. One can readily see how 
easily that exercise could correlate with 
every content subject in the school. As a 
result—Behold the paradox! By sending 
them to many books they lost their blind 
worship of one—the text-book. It became 
a rather common thing for children to pay 
critical attention to opinions that hereto 
fore they had accepted without the least 
stirring of excitement. And at the library, 
a moment after the class had entered the 
doors, each vongster was smelling out in 
formation like a hunting dog on a trail 
Eventually, | became almost superfluous, 
which was precisely the aim I was seeking 
Now the library period, no matter how it 
is used, will not work miracles, but as an 
aid to daily class-room work I know of no 
better medium. It will introduee **pep,’’ 
self-reliance, a knowledge of how to get 
information and how to use it after you get 
it, and above all, and to my mind far more 
important than the rest, it will almost i 
evitably lead the child to do some reflective 
thinking. To sum it up, it will turn the 
child from a crank-started machine to a 
self-starter. And now I have not said any 
thing at all about the pleasant side of read 
ing, or of developing the library habit or of 


bringing the child into a library atmos- 


phere. Each of these is important enough 
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to be made the subject of a separate article. 
My subject is merely the value of the regu- 
lar library period in actual class-room 
work with an average class. 
KuMA E. BARETTE 
IRVINGTON SCHOOL, 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
IMPROPER FEEDING AMONG NEW YORK 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 

AccorpInG to a cireular of the Bureau of 
Education 35 per cent. of the girls and 
38 per cent. of the boys in two New York 
public sehools are suffering from improper 
feeding, due to ignorance of what constitutes a 
suitable diet under present conditions, acecord- 
ing to studies made by New York social work 
ers, utilizing the medical services of the De 
Health and the Association for 


Improving the Condition of the Poor. 


partment o 


he school lunch is considered a direct w 
of meeting the problem revealed by these stud 
1es Nutritional clinies have been established 
and a special committee of the pediatric sec- 
tion of the New York Academy of Medicin« 
has been appointed to cooperate in the experi- 
ments now proposed. The first of these ex 
periments is an extension of the existing 
school lunch service al School No. +), Ea t 
20th Street, where 25 of the children are to bi 
given one meal a day for three months. Thi 
Post Graduate Hospital, the New York School 
lunch Committee, and the People’s Institute 
are cooperating to bring the utmost of scien 
tifie control to the experiment and in making 
known the results in terms of physical im 


) 


provement, scholarship, cost and applicability 


of the results to school children generally. 
Describing the 25 boys who have been under 

going the school-lunch experiment at Public 

School No. 40, Mr. John Collier, of the Peo 


ple’s University, says: 


Not one of these boys is undernourished because 
of some other physical disorder. Their only dis 
ease is malnutrition. They are from nine to 
twelve years old and they look like children be 
tween the ages of four and six. Their malnutri 


tion shows itself in reduced weight and flabby 


muscles. They have natively strong constitutions, 
otherwise their malnutrition would have already 
produced tuberculosis, rickets, breathing defects, 
heart defects or other organic maladies. In other 
words, these children were not chosen because they 
were extreme cases, but because they are hardy 
youngsters by nature, and their condition is purely 


one of slow starvation. 


Dr. Josephine Baker, director of the Bureau 
of Child Hygiene of the New York Board of 
Health, has for over a year been gathering data 
o show that many school children of Ni 
York City are in a serious condition because 


of improper feeding. Careful investigations 


the morning with nothing but t 
rr coffee and bread and cake for their break- 
fast, and that cereals are seare ly used at a 
and milk very little. In a majority of cases 
the children receive enough food, but it is not 
wisely chosen, either through ignorance of the 
parents, or because of the fact that in many 
homes both parents are working and there is 
no one to prepare the proper cooked food for 


1°) 


the children. 
TEACHERS FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS 


THE vocational and educational problems 
involved in the rehabilitation of disabled sol- 
diers and sailors are analyzed and discussed 
by the Federal Board for Vocational Educa 
tion in Senate Document 167, just published 
under the title “ Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Soldiers and Sailors—Training of Teachers 
for Occupational Therapy.” 

Kmphasis is placed on the immediate and 
pressing demand for the training of teachers 
of occupational therapy to take care of the 
handicapped men on their return from France. 
It is estimated that for every 1,000,000 men 
overseas, a minimum of 1,200 teachers will 
be needed. What must be the qualifications 
of these teachers in view of the experience of 
the belligerent countries; how they may be 
trained; what problems are to be met; and how 
they are to be met in the course of vocational 
rehabilitation; the social and economic aspects 
of rehabilitation; and the need for a national 
system for the rehabilitation of the maimed 
and crippled in industry as well as in war, are 
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sympatnies as well as 
‘tions’ were with Germany and 


iinst the United States 


According to the statement the committe has 


careful and conscientious 


study of the rea 


against his retention as dean of the 


college of law, that the highest interests of the 
state of Maine and the university demand his re 
moval Upon his refusal to resign the committee 
immarily removed him and informed him that | 
would not be reelected This painful duty was 
exe! ed by the members of the committee sole y 
n the interests of the university. The relations of 


the committee wit Dean Walz have alw ivs Heel 
of the most kindly character and marked by the 
kindest feelings Henee the action was d ited 
by public and not private reasons 

The college of law has not had under the diree 
tion ofl Dean Walz such a lministration, i the 
judgment of the committee is Maine ideals a l 
Maine standards demand Therefore, two years 
ago the trustees changed e ter of admission so 
that 1 student can now « er the college for a d 
gree who has not studied at least two years in a 
college or versity 

Avail ther: ire ft Ss wh h ai ind esper ll 
from those who impart instruction to the uth of 


the eountry the most eostly sacrifices and 


disinterested patriotism. 


mittee regrets to say, has been so unfortuna to 
put it mildly, as to create the impression that in 
this war | sympathies, as well as his convictions, 
re with Germany and against the United States 
ind her a es I the crisis tf our natio s his 
t vi the y soul ind nan he 1 of our 
( itry are making untold sacrifices to uphold tl 
nor and glory of our flag, tl committee felt 
that it would be recreant in its duty if it per 


mitted Professor Walz to longer occupy the posi 


as dean of the college of law. 


tion 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
1919 


Superints ndenee 


TH meeting of the Department of 


| will be held at Chieago under 


the presidency of Superintendent E. C 
well, St. Paul, 

superintendent of thi 
Cleveland public schools, has been appointed a 
Education Board to fill 
Dr. 


Har- 


member of the General 
the vacaney caused by the retirement of 


( harles W. Eliot. t 


vard University. 


yrmerly presid nt of 
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Dr. CHARLES 


resigned the chair of polities at Columbia 1 
versity, has been appointed director of t 
sureau of Munik 1 Research of New \¥ 
City 

Dr. Biro T. Batpwiy, director of Iowa’s 
child-weltare re re stat it t ) 
University, p1 sion for h was 
tl st legislature, has enlisted the s 
corve the United State wae with the 

f I His wor consis re 
t x recruits for different nds of 
by psy logical methods. Dr. E. E. ] 
tl university, has bee DT nted t 


tt reseal | irtl t t t V 
lraining School, has been app 1} 
T Bu eau T luve le Ry ) =t 
Dr. Goddard will go to Oh M 
ng to t ry g¢ Sel r tl 

itory work 

Davin P. Ba OWS rm t | 

r 

United Reserve Corps, is n t P 
nes t capacity g 
cel the War Departm« Major Bat 
was formerly director of edu 
Philippines 

Dr. Davin Starr Jorpdan, chance ren 

f Stanford University, has ted 
1utobiography, which will | iblished at 
by the World Book Company of New Yor! 


Tue death has oceurred of Dr. J 
nall Wheeler, professor of Greek in Colun 


; 


University. 
A TABLET to Dr. Charles D. Larkins, th 
Manual Training High Scl 


ganizer of th 


New York City, and its principal for twei 
three years, was unveiled on March 4 
Raymonp A. Kent has been elected for 


second term f two years as su} erintendent of 


the city scho Is of Lawrence. Kar sas. He = 


also professor of education in 


versity. 
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: 
mem} 
| New ng d Ass Colleg 
iS ! Ss s held a m g at Bos 
t | vel \ March 9 “ The modern 
w the subject and those announced 
take part the discussion were Charles W. 
| t. Harvard University; Paul Shorey, Uni 


WiLson, daughter of the 
the New York ¢ ty 


building on 





‘aller at 
Education 
1 President Somers to appoint 
director for all the community centers in the 
presented to Mr. Somers 
ritten argument in favor of the plan. Th 
Was sitting at the 
Mr. Somers 


duced to the members by 
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presidgen 
is presented $60,000 


memory of his son, 
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By tl Mrs. Charlotte M. Fiske 
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RicuMonp CoLLece has received a gift 
Mrs Clarence Mi 


$60,000 from Mr. and 


Richmond, Va. This sum is to be used 
I eT tl fa VI slui \ ( V ¢ 
1 me rial to t rs vhose dea curred 
h lary 24 
\ ROUP larg rms eng ved 1! he pi 
‘ | industries of the Manchester district has 
otiered to the verning bod the S yl of 
hnol t sum of £3,000, spread over a 
d of s, towards th t of es 
t hing ew d rtment if ndustrial 
rm The Manchester Education 
Committee has re ! led that this gift be 
pted d expressed its high appreciat 


t t a lecturer s! Y Pp ed Tr 
pel d It hive vears lar 600. to « 
duct research in the subject of industrial 
management, to organize a new de} irtment 
to lecture to members of the university and to 
the public, and to ass lustrial concerns 1 
the solution of management problems. To 
make do ly ure ft t the department shall 
keep in cl tou practise number of 
wers, directors, scientific experts, and 
t rs wl nave | d Sy ial experi nee or are 
. n le for important innovations will b 


lectures, for which 
they are being offered substantial fees. 

In honor of Wheeler, a 
Concord Junction manufacturer, who died on 
December 22, the 
building in West (¢ 


be opened next fall, has 


Harvey prominent 


grade school 
Mass., 
named the Har- 


new $80,000 


‘oneord, which is to 


} 


been 
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state col fi rence 
tion held at Worcester, Mass., 
; Albert Bushns 


presided at the mor 


B. Aspinwall, principal, Wor 
ter Normal School; intr 


duc 
The lesson of the obligation 


ensnip, 


f citiz 


‘Purpose 


expects t rural school 

g for the duties of citizenship,” Harol 
W. Foght, spe list in rural edueation, U1 
St s Bureau of Ed t - discussion op 


her of history an 
Normal School 


Brown, tea 


reester 


Aften Session—Introductor ddre 
France, her sel] s and her ideals of cit 

ship,” Dr. Jol H. Finley ddress I} 

man, the citizen and the community,” Tho 

\f t (dal rne heute! nt eomy} ind T ] > 

Navy, R. I mmanding naval prison, Ports 





ll Hart, of 


‘tory address, 


\ 
j | 
~ 
~ | 
\f 
} ) 
] | 
\ ~ \ 
“ryr \ 
' 
} 
i iit 
ly |) ( 
I l a I I 
+ ] ; 
studs 














The other four units mav be elected from any 


studie 


school for a di 


Phe 


student condi 


required by a high 
and passed with certificate grade. 


ted that no 


piona 
faculty has also ve 


tioned in studies at the time of entrance may 


enter by this new system, and that every candi 


date must have graduated from an accredited 
high school. The resolution passed is as fol 
, 
lows 

Voted: That, beginning with the vear 1918-19 
Dartmouth accept from approved schools ar 


conditional eertificate’’ for admission. This cer 


+ 


» cover the following requirements: 


tilieate ti 


For the Bachelor of Arts Degree—English 
units; algebra, 14 units; plane geometry, 1 unit; 
history, 1 unit; Latin, 4 unit 

For the Bachelor of Seis D ree English 

ts; algebr 14 units; pla ometry, 1 unit 
history, 1 unit nodern language units: sel ‘ 


; 


Hebrew 


end of the war will be 


ISsTABLISHMENT of a university 10 
re the 


the first duty of the Jewish 


; 


le rusalem be if 
commission which 
according to an au- 
nouncement made here by the Palestine Resto 


on the Mount 


for Palestine, 


leaves soon 


ration Fund Commission. A site 


of Olives already nas been obtained, if Was 


aid, and an appeal will soon be made to the 
fund. 


world for an endowment 


statement has 


Pale stine © 


received 


been 


here from the British mmittee, 


which has fostered the plan for the university : 


“Other peoples are discussing by what arms 


they will be equipped in the world after the 


war. The symbol of the new Jewish Pales- 
tine is a noble house of learning, a sanctuary 
of the 


for intellectual 


Jewish passion spiritual values, 
i I 


truths, a center from which 


once again the law shall go out from Sinai 


and the word of God from Je rusalem. There 
can be no more illuminating way of teaching 
the world that 


of Chauvinism and no house of Mammon, 


a Jewish Palestine will be no 
seat 
but a hearth of that civilization which spells 


peace and humanity.” 

A COMMITTEE on coal conservation for Yale 
University, headed by 
Parmly Day, has offered to take steps which 


Treasurer George 


will conserve the coal used by the university. 
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According to the recommendations submitted 


» the New Haven 


de nts will be h 


committee, the college 


sused in a smaller number of 


tories than at present, those in which the 


> > ~ } 
I rf service has ] 


undergraduates in 


most vacant rooms being closed and cut off 


plan is also to consolidat 


from heat. The 
and lectures in fewer rooms 


sible and to shut off the heat in all recitati 


d oftice buildings in the university not use 
f other 


or military and 


$:50 P.M., instead of 6 P.M., 


of the winter. li these and other specit 
ays, 1t is thought that ne university 


conserve its coal supply to a large 


New York University is offering a cour 
practical polities for women, through t 
department of government of Washingt 
Square College, to begin on February 6, 
ue for fifteen weeks Che tirst 
‘Organization of government will be 


livered by Eugene M. Travis, 
State of New \ TR, 


controller of the 
and will be open to 


re Other lectures 





relation of the elector 


I i” io Mech: 


nics of voting, 


idealism in practical polities. The cours 


pen to all women who are interested and c¢: 
ries university credit to all properly qualif 
tudents who pass a satisfactory examinat 


Mount 


ward 


COLLEGE is carrying for 
walls of Willisto 


which was destroyed by tire during the Christ 


HoLYOK! 
work on the 


} 


It is now hoped that the wa 


t can be 


mas vacation. 
of the first story and basemen 
the temporary one-story structure which is t 
for the science departments 
The third floor 
is being fitted up for a ] 
be the 


be erected at once 
which were in the building. 
of Skinner Hall 


and 


oratory will permanent hi 
the psychology department which was on t! 
third floor of Williston. 


phy siology and zoology 


The botany, ger logy, 
departments are a 
commodated for the present in various build- 
ings, library, assembly hall and first 
Mary Lyon Hall. 

A JOINT 
Teachers’ Association, the 


floor of 


the Massachusetts 


Massachusetts and 


convention of 
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8 for ¢ 
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OF 


id make 


} 
+; 


CORRESPONDENCE 
RATING 


y 
f 
. 
rope? T ‘ ~ 
i 
’ 
| 
1 } 
wit? = 
I d 
ss and ¢ 
liffer: S 
median, due to s 
if Vi sh ild g lard 
ir uc 
1 to hundredths 
~ I 3 no re 
vn and med 
Does t 
! vial 
, 
f ] ] ly 
sof s ] lk 
( wit ! er, 
st ratings I 
y given numl 
it least thre me 
‘ Ins ex oS, 
! sv, or ‘ r 
ne is s » W 
yy rs p l-p 
name, but I s c 
.* - WW pre 
! ( = I 
it makes differ 
rating w are us 


i 

















struct ! ror rat Uy mip t n or draw I 
el by t definite-step metho s by h 
mid-point method and it is as easy so to rat 


6. Psycholos v, the d ted step is t 

é er method to follow rating; for it is 

easier to determine whether a specimen falls 
, 

hor f a visible sample than to determi: 

vhether it s on tl r that dk fanih 


visible half-way point. 


The writer has found by trial tha yrmal 
school students readily follow instructions suc] 
is the following: Choose two samples betwee 
which the given specimen lies; give it th 


lower of these; if it is considered 


which he has not 


Choose three extremes of 


which the specimen lies; if it is closer to th 
lower extreme, give it the rating of the 
of the 


middle one but not as good as the highest, 


three: if, however, it is as 


give it the middle rating 


It is dithcult to see how the practical or sup 


advantages of the mid-point step 


f using but one form 


f rating. The fact that when we find the 


average it is on the mid-point step basis does 


not weigh he avily, for we do not use the aver- 


age in assembling data for e 


ymparison and 


measures of variability are better stated in 


terms of medians; thus the median deviation 


etter measure ol varia 


from the median is a 


bility than the average deviation from th 


a 
t igh there were some irrationality in using 
the definite step in rating productions wher 
the rating depends on estimating or Judging 


the advantages accruing from making all sim 
) : ‘ } ] 
larly designated steps begin at the same place 


l | 
and end at the sam place W uuld overbalanes 


any reason for having two kinds of steps or 


ratings. Some people are so constituted that 


they can not follow mathematical instructions 
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thev do not understand thers are « ns 
tuted that th will not « 3 seeming t 
think it unnecessary. It is also true that few 
~ ther from k S t or or fj 
4 + at pl! \r is i 
t the understand this rather pu ng s 
I d, t tention here made is 1 
- , d } 4 , l-p + or f ’ 
: ‘ s give ‘ ve. t} chie t } ir 
makes trou d the suppositior 
S S sed, t 1s more r r us 
( rary to fact. All that « : 
claimed for it is that it is as u d 
rs as the at } te rat oy d 5 « 
istify its us every-day tis : 
<urvevs 


QUOTATIONS 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND 


SALARIES 


Dut chara has been made agail sf the el 


reform for 
and incre ised salaries 
The charge is not true, but it has this mu 


truth, that the teachers in elementary schools 


ir under] d otter oT sslv u der} Lid ind 
tney kr t They ire d sco tented vit 
the I ] ~~) t n ind tl at d = ntent = 1 li 


ary schools. They also 


suffer from their lack of spirits and 


sense of disappointment; but 


conse1ous in the 


same corporate fashion as the 


elementary teachers that they ar 


Despite various associations that 
less efficiency their interest 


with more or 


they ar almost as ill-organized as the grad 


of educ ation for which they act. Secondary 


themselves, each after its fash 


schools pride 


ion, on their aloofness; “ We are not as other 


schools,” Ssavs the medieval grammar sch ol; 


“Our tradition is incomparable,” says the 
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nost part different about the ti 
ny t ? a It Ss true tT I 
t] 900 are s ! } 1 nx < ] 
rrants from the Board of Edu 
“—er" 


rue that most of them are anxious 1 t 
board I r the names scholar ( 

von university distinctions. Bu 

real link between school and sc] t 
naster’s ambitio really to 1 r 

the best of all schools, with a great ed 
1 many pupils, and the wise head | 

sts the sympathy of the staf t ti 

r this lL Su n al t 

I d has done great things for 

it s di g ] ( if s not el] ri nity 

l educat : entity. It mear ff f 
n pure d simp] It means t t t 
f the fitt l, not the mult ter 


nm a sens ti-s il d in fact a ( nt 
ed doctrine is not tru Altruism is as_ to relate sala 
l fact s egoism, and it is 1 tl it | 
tion of altruism and ¢ SI] ( 
s ty real grows. Until secondar t 
learn the virtues of joint action for th ast 
e of supplying the highest possibl ries | 
dard every grade of secondary educa 
for shale aren. Baslish ob ; ee 
1 n one of t chief virtues of t 


it must be noticed t it isenot o1 Ther 
nd the I t) il = Ste is | W t ul if I 
r from the selfishness of our ndary 
. The teachers ffer This is clear 
ig Irom the tte e that runs thr l 








2] 











oposals for advanced courses, 
hould do mu 
teachers 


‘h to attract 


some of the best ability 


the country. But progress depends a good 


education author 


The le tter addre ssed by the Kent KEduc ition 
Board of Education on the 


(fommiuttee to the 


subject of the provision of “ advanced courses,” 


which we printed last week, while it raises 


miss 
The 


increased grants to 


importance, seems to 


points of 
intention of the new proposals. 
committee admit that the 
leading to new salary 


and that 


secondary schools are 
cales which are reasonably adequate, 
under their 


of the schools 
specialist teachers entirely 


competent to give instruction in advanced 
is said, are not 
needed. What are needed are additional teach- 


ers to relieve the existing specialists of their 


Further specialists, it 


work. So far so good. In 


that a 


more elementary 


circumstances it would 


seem 


school authority would have no difficulty in 


securing from the county committee 


permis- 


sion to employ more non-specialist teachers, 


and thus earn the advanced grant. 


But this positic 


course 
mn is apparently contradicted in 
part of the letter, in which the 
that, 


creased grant is swallowed up by the new sal- 


the earlier 


state inasmuch as the in- 


committee 


aries, it will increasingly ditheult, without 


further aid, “ to maintain the present level of 
schools under their control,” 


‘will 


towards im- 


etliciency in the 
and that 


tirely unable to 


the school authorities be en- 


take 


proving and extending the provision which is 


any steps 


made in them for advanced work.” These two 


positions seem inconsistent. If a school se- 
cures adequately paid specialist in the place of 
inadequately paid specialists, progress is to be 
for education of 


expected. A further grant 


university-scholarship standard would no 
doubt be 


this part of the new regulations is that it will 


welcome. But the whole point of 


be forthcoming on certain terms—namely, the 


adoption of that particular method of organ- 
ized 


vanced courses. 


higher study which the board calls ad- 


into the ranks of 
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lhere are great advantages in the corporate 


wi rk iS 
and 


scholars of 


spirit of individual schools, and fine 


many of the smaller grammar 


preparing 
But it is because 


ability for the universities. 


— . . . 
I the value of this corporate and tl 


| Spirit 


real advantage of the sense of tradition in 
that this spirit tradition should 
One of the 


rd and Cambridge 


nded to groups of schools. 


sources of strength of Oxf 
is the grouping system, in which colleges that 
‘ombine to make a « 


rporate whole yet retain 


fact of the grouping, a deeper 


very 
of their individual corporate life. Ther 
are many difficulties to be faced and dangers 
to be avoided in extending this system of joint 
schools area. But 


made to be 


action to particular 


dittculties are faced and dangers 


to be overcome, and probably no educationist 
will deny that the absence of interaction be 
tweel r secondary schools involves a great 


It is the sopian story of the 
bundle of sticks over again. Each school will 
of far greater strength if it is part of a 
The 


danger of deple ting a school of 


larger unity. Kent committee rightly 


point out the 


its leading pupils. To transfer pupils from 


one educational tradition to another 
age of sixtes hl 


W yuld be disastrous. 


rightly point out the danger of inducing 


specialization in a particular school in order 
that 


°. : 
But these 


single advanced course may be secured. 
criticisms really assume that there 
joint action between gro 
that 


The whole point of 


is not to be 


schools. They assume each school will 
still live to itself alone. 
the projected reform is joint action for the 
purpose of the correlation and coordination of 
That 


have no 


higher studies over a considerable area. 


such joint action can be secured we 
doubt, if headmasters and headmistresses, gov- 
erning bodies, and education authorities will 


out. We 


stand to 


and think the matter trust 


the Board of 


meet 
that 
its scheme of advanced courses, for it is along 


Edueation will 


these lines, and these alone, that reform in 


secondary education can be secured.—Th: 


London Times Educational Supplement. 
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SALARY SCHEDULES AT EVANSTON, | should ¢ port tv for addit 
ILL. a cedaaaiaal ccitinndlad etilk dieddil 

[Tue Board of Education wishes to thank ». The Board of Edueat u t 
t committee on teachers’ salaries for its statement that “t max : | 
thorough analysis, frank presentation, and be sufficient t luce t f t 
il recommendations on the salary ques quality t 
tio! We realize the value and rarity of such ge} 3” Ty 

ration between teachers and board mem orrested 
rs, and hope that all our future school prob- Board of Ed tior 


I s may be discussed in as free and friendly ] tf paving high init ilar 


sugy. concrete ways and means for the solu infused int ir 


tion of the problems of her work. The board } We are in entir rd th t tate 


pproves the present plan of Superintendent ments { te tt that the 
Farmer in providing for and making use of  galary schedule should st 
teacher suggestions and criticisms for th ervice to develop teachil nowes 1 that 


With the plan submitted by the committee 0 wands 1 More pay 
on salaries, the Board of Education finds itself _ }, 


general accord. In adopting this report, 


erade te r, it uld | I t l 
e wish to eall attention to a few minor hy the eat r lorde { 
hanges which we believe should be made, and _ = g, ; a rt \"\ 
to certain aspects which we believe have not ‘ , P 

ap Bisjoe re 1 i poss 
been sufficiently emphasized in the teachers 
rep rt } 7 
, " . . » s edul \ | T ‘ r T 
' We therefore submit the following mem <> 

rand 

more of a determinit ry iner 

BASIC PRINCIPLES 
1. The Board of Education is respensible 
: se ae ners per ror 

primarily to parents and taxpayers to initiate 
nd ntinue practises which will provide the 
1 “ly : } . ‘8 ‘ . At 
best possible educational opportunities to :, 
" " . , . . . ? ? ’ ro ’ ? ? 
c dren, so far as school finances of the d , 


= 
a! 


». There can be no question of the te r’ ent wo! , ;, 
being the main factor in the school life of MY, teache! hould feel the need ; 

: — —— ee ea eae ae I lh cae 

the children. The Board of Education con- & mor rough rendering devtel 


curs heartily in the statement that “it is of hat a general rise in the standard lr 
j the highest importance that the conditions sults L te ng will a ; eT 

which atfect the status and work of the teacher ir’y 

should receive most careful consideration and 5. Wel that no f 


constant attention.” he ¢t I t re rd 


PRINCIPLES AFFECTING SALARY SCHEDULE 
1. It is self-evident that the salary of the ~— 
te icher should provide a living ware and a I ul - 


1 Reply of the Board of Education to the re; rt 


of Teachers’ Committee on Salary Schedule. there 














statutes of the state which de- 
education to 


In ad 


school 


hire the power of boards of 


for educational purposes. 
dition, the board in the handling of 


governed by the willingness 


of the community to tax itself for school pur- 
post 
TENTATIVE BASIS FOR RATING TEACHERS 
1. The board wishes to express approval of 
the comprehensiveness of this outline and its 


value as a scale to be used by teacher, prin- 


cipal, or supervisor not only to estimate a 


worth, but also to help each teacher 
er her own possibilities and shortcom- 
a A basis for rating teachers 
* Personal Quali- 
Ability,” 
7 Teaching Tech- 
* Results.” It is the belief of 
the board that the first four of these headings 


study of the 
five general heads 
Professional 


Management,” 


ties,” “Social and 


nique,” and 
define qualities making for success in teaching 
The Board of 
considers it to be of the highest 
a clear-cut differen- 


rather than actual 


success, 
Education 
importance that there be 
tiation between means and ends. Personal 
qualitic s, social and professional ability, school 
and teaching technique, impor- 
The skill of the 


but by the re- 


management 
tant as thev are, are 
teacher is shown not by these, 


sults she 


means 


attains through the exercise of these 
powers and qualities. 

3. The teacher and supervisor should each 
be concerned primarily, not with the teacher 
herself, but with the activities of the boys 
and girls, which determine the teacher’s suc- 
that the 
teacher may become too completely introspec- 
look outside to the chil- 
dren for proof of the value of her teaching. 
She that 


excellent, 


cess or failure. There is danger 


tive and may not 


must recognize while her personal 


qualities may be her ability to 


manage the school room very good, her pro- 
fessional training and technique of a high 
order, still she may be failing to attain the 
results desired. 


> 


1. Sub-section 3 of Section 


Ev. 


responses of pupils, and the first nine items 


showing 
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‘tend to e 
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the results of teaching 


work, together with the tenth item relating to 


the extent to whic the teacher becomes an 


influence in the community, constitute the 


really important part of this rating schedule. 


The greatest value of the other items is to 
ascertain the reasons for unsatisfactory serv- 
permit the teacl r to det rmine 


’ee ane to 


the factors which contribute to unusual suc- 


PLAN FOR DETERMINING PROMOTIONS AND SALARY 
INCREASES 
1. The Board of FE 


full agreement with the plar 


ducation finds itself in 

as outlined in 

the Report of Committee on Teachers’ Salary 
Schedule. 

SALARY 

] Tl e Bi ard of 


ommendation for 


SCHEDULE 


Education adopts the ree- 
minimum salary 


maximum salary of $1,500. 


2. Since this maximum salary is as high 


as is paid in any system in the country to 


elementary classroom teachers, and since the 
minimum of $750 is considerably higher than 
is ordinarily the ease, the Board of Education 
that the 


ao 1 
| 
I 


iminate those 


feels increase should automatically 


teachers who give 
ever developing the qualities 
teachers of the 


that the 


little promise of 
characteristic of elementary 
highest We 


salary schedule should result in 


order. agree changed 
very gre atly 
increased efficiency on the part of the teaching 
We believe that this 
stimulate teachers to their best endeavors and 


that its effect will be 


corps. increase will 
very materially to raise 
the teaching standards in the schools of Dis- 
trict 75. 


3. The Board of Education adopts the plan 


suggested for determining salary increases. 


DISMISSALS 

1. The 

the dismissal of teachers meets the general 
approval of the Board of Education. 


procedure in regard to 


suggested 


2. In adopting the general provisions of the 
section of the proposed salary schedule re- 
lating to dismissals, the board wishes to em- 
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{ s stated the teachers’ report salar 

3 I tter relating to the em t 1 
d retent teachers rests wit rad 

] Edu d that its jud : r P 


EDUCATIONAL 


I \ perative the ew s iry r ! 
1 its 3 ' d . t-te a ate 
‘ R rd ry | + ' +} + tor ¢ 1) 
} 
) perintendent ex 
liscretion as needed d ust s judg 
T l a a 7 = I ( ( 
! r < luet ar tisfactor) 
\ r ts eY 
. I] 
1d n t the tence rs <¢ 
eB | Kducat rather n 
rs th rd or of t 
. re 
I ird desiz to amend the firs 
the second par graph f th 
the teachers’ report to read: “ Wher 
— 
r th rk or conduct of a teacher who has 
the service tor five or more ve 3 be ; 
S unsatistactor’ She Ss! vuld De ve ; 
ter 
writing to tl t eff + : 
: I d 
| board fully r y es that teach 
: erence 
n not give their best service it they 


lent, ever, that fairness and frank 


iracterize procedure on the par 


board and teachers where questions of : 
' 
l arise 
- 
CONCLUSIONS vor] 
I recognized by t members of tl 
rd, as well as by the teachers’ committe the r 
¢ recommendations, that the salary idm 
s adopted is subject to revision. Whik wort 
ve approve of the plan as adopted, we realiz tors 
that trial may reveal the necessity for chang: respons 
order to insure fairness and justice to all t 


concerned. The board reserves the righ 

ve the plan whenever it may seem 

to do so, and requests teachers, prince 

and supervisors to feel free to suggest cha 
never they may seem advisabl 


2. The Board of Edueation wishes agai 


ule tor t] e exct llent work it has dons it 


hank the committee on teachers’ salary sc] 


pals. to the 
nges the | 
and t 


PERMANEN 


} 
er 
d be 
] } 
a De ( 
r ‘ 
] r 


yr 


I 
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probable that the boy would either follow in 
the footsteps of his father or would be em- 
ployed in the leading industries of the com- 


munity in which he lived. Other educators 


de pend 


interests and based their idea on th 


thought could upon the 


DOVS 
own 
premise that pupil interests are deep-seated 
rs who have 


and permanent. Most edueat 


been in the advisory business have had no 


very clear distinction between the two ideas 
mentioned above. They have gone ahead and 
told John Smith to take agriculture becaus« 
his father was a farmer and this was a farm 


ing community, but told Sam Scott to take 


certain other work because Sam wanted to 


be an “engineer.” In reality John very often 


became an engineer when he grew up while 


Sam might have become a farmer or 
salesman. 
Leonard P. Ayres on the oe- 


were 


a traveling 
The study by 
cupation of the fathers of boys who 
thirteen years of age showed that the major- 
ity of those fathers had migrated to new com- 
and different oc- 
cupations from those which were common to 


which 


This study consequently placed a ques- 


munities were working at 


the communities in they edu- 
cated. 
tion 
the needs of the 
munity in which the 
cated Hence, in 
try pupil preferences have received added im- 
emphasis well founded? 


Edw ard L. Thorn- 


dike reports an experiment on 


were 


mark after the idea of election to suit 


fathers’ trade or of the com 


pupil being edu 


was 
many sections of the coun- 
portance. Is such 
In Scuoo.t anp Socrety? 
permanence of 
interests and abilities. He secured data from 
three hundred and forty-four college students. 
Kach student was asked to rank mathematies, 
history, literature, music, drawing 


science, 


and other hand work in the order in which 
he had been interested in them (1) in the last 
three years of the elementary school, (2) in 
the high school, and (3) in the 


He was also asked to 


university. 
recall his abilities in 
these respective studies for each of the three 
Thorndike then compiled the data. 


His results show very high correlation between 


periods. 


the interests of the different school yp riods, 


11917, 5, 178-179. 
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namely, elementary interest and high-school 
interest, .85, elementary and college, .66, high 
school and college, .79. He likewise 
high correlation between the interests and 


abilities. We shall neglect this 


found 


latter, as it 


is irrelevant to our present purpose. Thorn 
dil comments on the ict that memory may 
be at fault in some cases, but thinks this wi 

lov +} } atem 4% SFoien f 
iower rather than raise the coemcients I 


correlation. We feel that this is assuming 
rather dangerous premise, as data 
after will indicate. 

Morris Adelstein 


experiment with on 


Irving King and carried 


on virtually the same 
hundred and forty University of Iowa stu 
Their results much the sam: 


dents.” were 


coefficients wer: 


as those of Thorndike, but the 


considerably lower than those of Thorndike’s 
In commenting on the results 
Adelstein that 


with university 


experiment. 
since ther 


student 


King and state 


have been dealing 
that they may not have obtained represent 
last 


public schools, as the group was probably 1 


tive results for the seven years of th 


+ 


represent itive. They also make an allowar 


that their results may vary about 10 per cent 


from the true values due to errors of memory 


judgment and _ prejudice. They refer to 


Thorndike for authority for the 10 per cent 


allowance. Their coefficients for interests 
vary from .59 between elementary interest and 


college interest to .79 between elementary 
terests and high-school interests. 

Were we to base our deductions entirely 
conclude that 


] 


these experiments, we would 
interests are decidedly permanent, especial 
during the years of the grammar grades and 
the high 


writer of this article that too little 


school. However, it seems to the 
allowance 
has been made for errors of memory, judg- 
ment and prejudice. Herewith we submit the 
data of 


year high school, in which errors of 


an experiment carried on in a Ssix- 
memory, 
judgment and prejudice have been eliminated. 

On the 23d day of March, 1916, a question- 
naire composed of twenty-two questions was 
submitted to the pupils of the Lincoln Build- 
The Build- 
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ing in Hibbing, Minn. Lincoln 
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TOTAI 


I nth Second ch 0 
{ Most disliked l 
{ First choi s 

rwelfth Second ch 7 
( Most disliked 5 


eemed more certain of their future occupa 
tions than did those in the 
raised the que stion as to 


school life. This 
whether or not the interests of pupils art 
markedly permanent. To test thi 
decided to issue the 
Lincoln Building o1 


direct check 


same quest onnaire to the 
March 23, 1917, and thus 


hose pupils who chose 


on both occasions. Herewith are shown tables 


pupils answered all 
on both oeceasions, henee the number 
questions 


. » . 
oft answer for the 


Only 


different vary 


pupils who answered on both occasions 
are considered. The least number of answers 
to a question was two hundred and seventy- 
three and the greatest number was three hun- 


dred and three. The answers are broken up 
and by the year in school of the in- 
March 23, 1917. The 


tabulated together 


by sex 
dividuals on first three 
while the 


tabulated 


questions are 


question of occupation is alone. 
‘first choice,” 


disliked” are 


If the pupil named the same 


For subject choices the terms 


‘second choice,” and “ most 


self-explanatory. 
‘same subject.” 
March 23, 1917, 


} 


until that year, it 


subject it is designated as 
If he named a 
that he had not 


was tabulated as “new subject.” If 


subject on 
studied 
the sub- 
ject named in the last questionnaire might 


have been chosen on both oceasions but was 


late r years of 
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nly named the last ti ¢ was desiot 
mivy name e is Limit Ss Geslg 


is “different subject.” The results are e& 
pressed in per cents. 

[he results are greatly in contr 
orted from the experiments 


e students. I! 


rom 69.2 per cent. for seniors to 21.f 
ent. tor ¢ t raders. Compare wit 

res the undoubted lack of permanencs 
choice as shown | 


the same groups in nan 
“ different ” first choices, eighth-grade boys ¢ 
per cent., yur ior bovs 16.7 per cent.; eight 
grade girls 58.8 per cent., senior girls 7.7 

worse fr 


When T 


the subject most disliked 


cent. Second choice fared even 


the standpoint of permanence 
negative idea of 
reached, in every group, both of boys and 
cirls, the “ different subject ” column exces 


column ” and in most cas 


both the 


the “same subject 


~” same 


is greater than 


all boys, 


exceeded in every Ca 


il d total for 
column is 
by the “new subject ” column and also by t! 


“different subject” column. For girls tl 


ae cond cho Ces 


same thing occurs for the 
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subjects, while the 


ces” are only slightly in excess of 


. 19 
lt pupus 





terests are deep-seated and permanent, 
: uld not be so greatly impressed by 
S ts under that they will name 
ibjects t e excl n of their first 
Hence, in reality the combined columns 
subject ” d “different subject” 
1 be « ired with the “same subject” 
If this were done the evidence 
S strong permanhe I terests for 
3 group youngsters would certainly b 
rked Ir I ( \ r the combined 
' 
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| entl ( i 
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tot of | ~ nd girls per! ‘ é It el ce 
reaches 32 per cent ‘ s certainly an 
t] ndieation of | rrelati if any correla- 
t] tio1 In the other tv ises the percentages 
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iether they 


upation named. Al is to wl 
9 the . second 


Here 


are expressed in per cent 


time. 
lor the boys, the variation in permanence 
the 
iors. How- 


varies from 50 per cent. for 


boys wh ) 


I le he 3 tent rrad boys nd seniors 
were decided] wid distributed among the 
vari possible groups of classification. In 
the total group of boys, only 22.7 per cent. 
named the mi cupation t é 31.8 per 
cent. named a different upat t second 
time, 13.6 per cent. t wht they knew the first 
time but were uncertain the second time, 7.6 
er cent. wer cert it first but chose on 


reu rt 1 both oceasior Apparent 

mn Mar », 1916, about one out f five f the 
} . d have |] given advice on 
election f1 the standpoint of future l 
pational need hit would have fitted 3 
deas one vy later 

For the gir there is apparently much 

P 


per cent 
While the choice of a “ different ” 


varied from per cent. for 


jur iors to 37.5 per cent. homores. Only 


approximately 10 per cent. of the girls were 
} both 


uncertain of what choice t 


» Make on 


42.5 per 


( nt I n d the same ¢ ipatl I 28.7 per 
cent l ned i ditk rent occupation, a] per 


9.5 per cent. named 


nly, while 10.2 per cent. 


than one 


girls could have been ad- 


mal preference on 


girls are rather permanent 


in their choices. However, an investigation 


of the occupations named raises a question on 


this point. Only three occupations were 


named by a sufficient number of girls to 


warrant any serious consideration, namely, 
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te ng, nursing, d stenography Teacl 
a 
ing was not differentiated into its different 


he nee ¢ 


\vered 
Any changes in 
as from kindergarten to high- 


school teacher were only shifts within the one 


occupation named and hence did not show 


never enter ar f the three occupations most 
tten imed Not a girl mentioned the ( 
cupation which some of them ll enter imn 

diately after school and which will a littl 
later claim the majority, namely, housekeey 
ing and home-makir Hence, tl rent 
permanence ( e of girls is open to seriou 
question on the grounds of | f differ 

tiation of occupation. A further indication 
of this la f permanence is seen in that the 


senior girls who had but three months more 


of school were very uncertain ut their 
future occupations. 
CONCLUSIONS 
1. Pupil interest in this group of approxi 


ely three hundred pupils appear 
dedly in permanence 


. . i 
2. Advice given to March 23 


been lacking d 


pupils on 


1916, for election on the basis of their then 
supposed occupational interests would have 
been misplaced in about four out of five eases 
for boys, and in at least one out of tv eases 


* other studies reveal similar conditions, 


forced to advise pupils to get a 


choice of vocation late in school life or even 
after the end of a high school ca 
considered 


1. These conclusions can only be 


as indicative of the lack of permanence of 
interests among these high-school pupils. A 
when 


further test of the matter is to be made 


the same questionnaire is issued for the 
the 23d of March, 1918. This will 
check on some pupils for a period of 
G. W. WILLETT 
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give a 


two years. 








